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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


March,  1996  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  May  1,  1996,  the  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2481-MT  Gordon  J.  Robinson,  2415  Materhom  Drive,  Dallas,  Texas  75228 

(Asian  Cast  Coinages,  Esp.  China) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Our  thanks  to  Robert  Plemmons  for  his  donation  of  the  following  book  to  the  NI 
Library: 

JM83.UzdV:1992:RC 
UZDENIKOV,  V.  V. 

Russian  Coins  1700-1917.  (Russian  and  English  Text) 

Pub.  1992,  2nd  Ed.,  677pp,  Ulus. 

(Librarian’s  note:  This  second  edition  has  not  only  been  up-dated,  but  also 
has  been  translated  with  English  and  Russian  text  either  merged,  or  following 
each  other  in  separate  chapters.  Collectors  of  Russian  coins  should  find  this 
to  be  a usable  reference.) 

II.  Your  Librarian  is  beginning  to  believe  that  he  and  the  Maytag  repair  man  may 
have  a lot  in  common.  No  one  needs  our  services.  The  use  of  the  NI  Library  has 
dropped  alarmingly  over  the  past  two  years.  I hope  that  the  only  reason  is  that 
members  are  buying  the  book  before  the  coin.  I am  not  encouraging  anyone  to  check 
out  books  just  to  make  me  happy,  but  if  there  is  a good  solid  reason  why  you  are  not 
borrowing,  other  than  the  above,  please  let  us  know. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

COPPER  COIN  SHORTAGE  IN  MANCHURIA 


By  1931  only  insignificant  amounts  of  copper  coins  remained  in  circulation  in 
Manchuria.  The  scarcity  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  closing  down  of  Manchurian 
mints,  by  Shantung  coolies  taking  their  savings  "home"  in  the  form  of  coppers,  by  the 
competition  of  Manchurian  fiat  monies,  and  by  the  huge  world  price  of  copper  bullion 
during  the  World  War  I period. 

(From  Ben  Dorfman’s  "Manchurian  Currencies"  in  Asia , Vol.  34,  1934.) 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  WORTHIES 

Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  NI  #2215 

The  "nine  worthies"  are  an  important  motif  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  They  were  a 
kind  of  medieval,  human  equivalent  to  the  ancient  list  of  marvelous  constructions,  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  The  worthies  were  nine  outstanding  military  figures: 
three  pagan  heroes,  their  exploits  taken  from  classical  literature;  three  Jewish  heroes, 
their  exploits  prominent  in  the  Bible;  and  three  Christian  heroes,  their  exploits 
recorded  in  romances. 

The  definitive  statement  of  the  worthies  in  English  literature  is  the  "Preface"  of  John 
Caxton  to  his  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  Le  Morte  Darthur  (1485).  "For  it  is 
notoyrly  knowen  thorugh  the  unyversal  world  that  there  been  nine  worthy  and  the  best 
that  ever  were,  that  is  to  wete,  thre  Paynyms,  thre  Jewes,  and  thre  Crysten  men." 
Caxton ’s  list  consists  of  Hector  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Julius  Caesar  for 
the  pagans;  Joshua,  David,  and  Judah  Maccabee  for  the  Jews;  and  King  Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  and  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  for  the  Christians.  Caxton  gave  priority  to 
the  Christian  worthies  and  he  made  a special  point  of  devoting  a separate  volume  to 
the  life  of  each  of  them. 

Shakespeare  was  aware  of  the  tradition  of  the  nine  worthies  and  he  presents  a 
burlesque  pageant  of  them  in  act  v,  scene  ii  of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  Shakespeare’s 
text  doesn’t  fully  list  his  version  of  the  worthies,  but  it  is  clearly  a different  version 
from  that  of  Caxton,  as  it  does  include  Pompey  and  Hercules.  However,  this  might 
have  been  part  of  Shakespeare’s  humour,  as  his  partial  list  already  includes  four 
pagans. 

The  worthies  were  a popular  subject  for  tapestries  in  the  late  Middle  Ages.  For 
instance,  Hamlet’s  Elsinore  Castle  (Helsingor)  is  associated  with  a very  handsome  set 
of  tapestries  of  the  nine  worthies.  These  tapestries  had  been  hanging  in  the  castle 
from  long  before  Shakespeare  wrote  his  play  and  still  hang  there  today. 

By  accident  or  design,  I have  managed  to  gather  together,  in  my  collection,  medals 
of  the  three  Christian  worthies.  These  three  medals  are  most  unalike  in  style  and 
execution,  but  I present  them  here  as  a group,  united  in  their  subject  matter. 

The  earliest  of  the  Christian  worthies  is  King  Arthur,  who  lived  around  500.  We 
know  little  about  the  historical  Arthur,  other  than  that  he  led  the  British  (this  is, 
Welsh)  forces  against  the  invading  Angles  and  Saxons  in  the  battle  of  Badon  Hill  in 
the  year  500  and  had  established  a reputation  as  a great  warrior. 

The  medal  that  depicts  Arthur  was  struck  in  1986  by  the  Franklin  Mint.  It  was  struck 
in  brass  and  measures  27  millimeters.  It  is  very  thick,  with  a wide  rim  and,  perhaps, 
was  intended  as  a checker  piece.  The  obverse  shows  a crowned  and  bearded  bust  of 
the  king  facing  right.  Around  him  are  the  words  KING  ARTHUR.  The  reverse 
shows  the  sword  in  the  stone  of  the  Arthurian  legend,  with  some  decorative  plants  in 
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the  background.  Under  the  design  in  very  small  letters  is  the  copyright  symbol  and 
1986  THE  FRANKLIN  MINT. 


> 


The  Charlemagne  medal  in  my  collection  is  actually  a cliche,  presumably  made  by 
the  artist  during  the  process  of  producing  a finished  medal.  The  artist  was  Armand 
Auguste  Caqud  (1793-1881),  a well  known  French  medallist.  Caque  is  best  known 
in  America  for  his  design  of  the  only  commemorative  medal  produced  by  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial  Medal.  Caqud 
participated  in  a number  of  medallic  series  depicting  famous  French  men  and  the 
kings  of  France.  Undoubtedly  this  medal  was  originally  designed  for  one  of  these 
series.  The  medal,  as  it  is,  measures  58  millimeters.  It  consists  of  a bronze  shell  of 
the  obverse  that  has  been  filled  in  on  the  reverse  with  lead  and  red  sealing  wax.  The 
obverse  depicts  a bust  of  the  emperor  facing  left  in  crown  and  robes.  He  wears  a 
long  beard,  though  historical  information  seems  to  indicate  that  Charlemagne  wore 
just  a mustache  or  was  clean  shaven.  The  legend  reads  CHARLEMAGNE  ROI  DE 
FRANCE.  To  the  left  of  Charlemagne  is  the  signature  of  the  artist  and  the  date, 
CAQUE.  1859.  It  has  a very  wide  and  high  rim. 

The  last  of  three  Christian  worthies  was  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  the  most  prominent 
leader  of  the  First  Crusade. 


Chronologically,  the  next  Christian  worthy  was  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  was  bom 
around  742  and  died  in  814.  Charlemagne’s  kingdom  included  much  of  modem 
France  and  Germany.  In  800  he  was  crowned  as  the  first  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 
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The  Godefroy  medal  that  I represent  here  was  struck  in  France  in  1970  by  the  Paris 
Mint  for  the  Club  Fran9ais  de  la  M6daille.  It  was  designed  by  Pierre  Bouret  and  was 
struck  in  an  edition  of  only  150  examples.  The  medal  is  in  silver-plated  copper  and 
measures  81  millimeters.  The  rim  of  each  side  is  indented,  rather  than  raised.  The 
obverse  depicts  Godefroy  in  full  armor,  charging  on  his  horse  and  brandishing  his 
sword.  Under  this  image  is  the  monogram  of  the  artist.  The  legend  reads 
GODEFROY  DE  BOUILLON  AVOUE  DU  SAINT  SEPULCRE  1058-1100  or 
"Godefroy  de  Bouillon  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  born  1058,  died  1100."  The 
reverse  depicts  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem  surrounded  with  three  different 
crosses  and  with  two  mounted  knights  on  the  upper  left  and  a group  of  praying  monks 
on  the  upper  right.  The  legend  reads  JE  NE  PORTERAI  PAS  DE  COURONNE 
D’OR  LA  OU  LE  ROIS  DES  ROIS  A PORTE  LA  COURONNE  D’EPINES  or  "I 
will  not  wear  a crown  of  gold  where  the  King  of  Kings  wore  a crown  of  thorns." 
This  is  Godefroy ’s  explanation  of  why  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  crowned  as 
a king  following  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem.  His  successors  were  not  so  scrupulous 
in  this  matter,  his  brother  Baldwin  becoming  the  first  Crusader  king  of  Jerusalem, 
following  Godefroy’ s death. 

^ ^ ^ sL.  ^ ^ J.  J.  ^ X J.  J.  ^ J.  J.  J,  J.  j,  j.  ,|r  .1 . j.  J.  j.  .1 . J.  ,1.  j.  J,  j.  J.  J,  J.  J.  J.  J.  ^ ^ *1.  ^ ^ sX-  «X*  *1*  -X'  ‘i.  v*.  X.  X.  . X.  X.  X.  X.  X.  X* 

T'  v ^ ^ “ T*  ql  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ •(»  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ T"  *T*  'Is  'P  «T»  *T*  ^ ^ *T*  'p 

SCHUSSELPFENNIGS 


(Reprinted  from  Alfred  Szego’s  10th  Bulletin  for  1974) 

The  German  people  have  long  been  renowned  for  their  ingenuity.  Someone  during 
the  late  15th  century  initiated  a coin  type  called  schusselpfennig  (or  dishpfennig). 
Inspired  by  the  Byzantine  Scyphate,  it  was  dish  shaped,  or  concave.  Unlike  its 
Byzantine  prototype,  the  design  on  the  outside  (or  reverse?)  was  eliminated.  It  was 
thought  that  the  concave  surface  would  protect  the  design  from  wear.  That  it  did 
accomplish.  However,  like  the  scyphate  it  was  quite  difficult  to  strike  the  entire 
design  between  the  concave  and  convex  dies.  In  fact,  many  were  struck  with  only 
30-40%  of  the  design  visible.  By  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  idea  began  to  be 
abandoned  but  not  before  it  was  modified  somewhat.  Some  coins  were  struck  for  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  using  curved  or  rolled  dies  as  late  as  the  1 8th  century. 
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THE  MONEY  OF  SLOVENIA  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


Vladimir  Tlaker,  Ljubljana,  Slovenia,  Nl  #2433 

Slovenia  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  century,  was  not 
so  unified,  neither  administratively  nor  politically,  as  it  is  today,  an  independent  state 
since  1991. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Slovene  nation  never  - with  the  exception  of  a short  period  of 
Karantania,  from  the  VJIth  to  the  Xlth  century  - had  its  own  state.  The  authority  and 
jurisdiction  were  always  in  the  hands  of  foreign  sovereigns,  who  were  coining  the 
local  money  on  our  land,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Slovene  people,  i.e.  the 
inhabitants  of  Slovenia,  either  by  themselves  or  through  their  authorized 
representatives,  who  were  also  feudal  dukes  originating  elsewhere  beyond  the  Slovene 
borders.  Therefore,  we  can  align  all  of  these  coins  to  Slovene  numismatics,  as  it  has 
already  been  proven  by  numismatists  Vinko  Sterle  and  Egon  Baumgartner.  The  other 
European  nations  had  done  that  for  the  numismatics  of  their  own  countries  a long 
time  ago. 

Professor  Dr.  Milan  Re.fetar,  a famous  Croatian  numismatist,  published  the  article 
"Numismatics  in  Yugoslovia"  in  the  magazine  Yugoslav  Reconstruction-Field,  Zagreb, 
1920  (reprinted  in  the  magazine  Numismatic  News,  Zagreb,  1958).  In  that  article  he 
stated  the  following  about  Slovene  numismatics: 

"In  Slovene  region  a lot  of  money  was  coined  since  the  Salzburg  archbishops, 
about  year  1130,  began  to  coin  in  Brefe  (German  Friesach)  the  money,  that 
under  the  name  Denarii  Frisacenses  (we  can  name  them  ‘Brezjaci’)  soon 
became  common  in  all  Alpine  Region;  but  that  money  coined  by  German 
prelates,  in  then  completely  ‘germanized’  part  of  Carinthia  (KoroSka),  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Yugoslavia;  for  the  same  reason  we  cannot  consider  as 
‘ours’  those  Brezjaci  coined  in  the  Xlllth  century  by  Carinthian  Dukes  in  St. 
Vid  (St.  Viet)  as  well  as  in  Velikovac  (Volkermarkt).  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  consider  as  ‘ours’  those  Brezjaci  coined  in  Ptuj  by  Austrian  Duke  Leopold 
VI  in  the  year  1222/23,  and  in  the  Xlllth  c.  by  Carinthian  Dukes  in  Ljubljana 
and  Kostanjevica  (Kranjska),  Meran  Dukes  in  Kamnik  fKranjska)  and  in 
Slovenjgradec  (Stajerska)  and  Bavarian  Friesach  Bishops  in  Otok  Pri  Dobravi 
(Kranjska).  However,  it  is  known  that  in  the  XVth  c.  the  Dukes  from  Celje, 
Fridrih  and  Ulrih  in  1436,  were  entitled  by  Emperar  Sigismund  to  coin  their 
own  money,  and  that  Ulrih  really  enforced  that  right  in  the  years  1454-1456, 
and  there  is  a record  in  1561  in  Ljubljana  about  the  mint  during  the  reign  of 
Emperar  Fridrih  IV.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  consider  as  ‘ours’  the  money 
coined  firstly  in  Oglej  by  the  Patriarchs,  from  the  end  of  Xllth  c.  to  mid  XVth 
c.,  and  then  in  Videm  (Udine  in  Italy);  those  Patriarchs  were  Italians  and 
Germans  and  their  mints  were  outside  our  ethnographic  political  borders. 
Alien  to  us  were,  either  in  this  or  another  way,  also  the  bishops  from  Triest, 
who  were  coining  there  in  Xlllth  c.,  as  well  as  the  money  coined  in  Gorizia 
(and  it  was  lost  for  us)  by  German  and  Gorizian  Dukes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Xinth  c.  to  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  c.,  and  Austrian  sovereigns  from 
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Karl  VI.  to  Franz  I.  - who  had  on  their  disposal  the  Imperial  Mint  in  Gorizia, 
from  the  beginning  of  XVIEth  c.  to  the  beginning  of  XIXth  c.  From  the 
recent  time  we  can  finally  consider  as  ‘ours’  the  money  coined  by  Emperar 
Ferdinand  I.  (1558-1564)  for  Kranjska,  and  Talirs  from  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
c.  by  Auersperg  Dukes,  masters  of  KoCevje  in  Kranjska. 

"Brezjaci  from  the  second  half  of  the  XHIth  c.  were  supplanted  by  the  coins 
of  Oglejan  Patriarchs  and  Gorizian  and  Triestian  Bishops. 


Figure  1 - Situation  Review  of  Kranj  "Border  Mints"  in  the  beginning 
of  the  XVIIIth  c.  and  roads  for  export  of  the  cattle  for  slaughter  from 
Hungarn.  (According  to  Baumgartner  and  Pohl  from  the  Hungarian 
Numismatic  Society  "Azerem"  211975). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  big  trade  between  Hungaria  and  Coratia  resulted  in  the 
flourishing  of  our  Middle  Age  mints,  which  were  named  "Border  Mints"  after  that. 

Hungarians  exported  livestock  to  Northern  Italy  through  our  country.  The  merchants 
were  taking  the  livestock  over  on  the  border  and  paying  with  Brezian  coins,  which 
they  appreciated  for  their  silver  purity.  For  that  reason  our  clerical  and  the  world 
dukes  were  competing  for  the  business  prospects  and  were  founding  mints,  and  finally 
there  were  some  ten  mints  working.  Thus,  great  quantities  of  Brezjaci  arrived  to 
Croatian  and  Hungarian  territories.  When  in  the  year  1241  the  Mongols  under  Batu 
Kan  invaded  Hungary,  the  merchants  had  already,  according  to  their  abilities,  buried 
their  belongings.  Thanks  to  that,  the  outcomes  of  our  mints  were  saved  - at  least  in 
Hungary  - in  great  quantities,  and  the  proof  are  numerous  findings  in  the  recent  years. 
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THE  MIDDLE  CENTURY  COINS  OF  SLOVENIA 
I.  MINTS  OF  KORO$KA  (CARINTHIA): 


Mint  of  BREZE  (Friesach) 


Time  between 
1161-1200 


Archbishop  Adalbert 
1183-1200 


Archbishop  Eberhard  II. 
1200-1246 


Mint  of  $T.  VTD  on  GLINA  (St.  Veit) 
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Mint  of  BELJAK  (Villach) 

Bishop  Otto  HI,  Meranski 
1177-1196 


Bishop  Eckbert  Meranski 
1203-1237 


Mint  of  VELIKOVEC  (Volkemarkt) 


Duke  Berhard  Spanheim 
1202-1256 


King  Otokar  II. 
1270-1276 


Mint  of  GREBINJ  (Griffen) 

Bishop  Berthold 
1258-1285 


i 


n.  MINTS  OF  STAJERSKA  (OSTERREICH-STEIERMARK): 


Mint  of  GRADEC  (Graz) 

Duke  Leopoldo  II.  BabenberSki  King  Otokar  n.  CeSki 

1195-1230  1260-1276 
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Duke  Friedrich 
1308-1330 


Duke  Rudolf  IV 
1358-1365 


I 


Mint  of  SLOVENJ  GRADEC  (Windischgraz) 


Duke  Berthold  IV, 
Andechs-Meranski 
1188-1204 


Duke  Henrik  IV, 
Andechs-Meranski 
1204-1228 


Mint  of  PTUJ  (Pettau) 


Together  to  coin  archbishop  Eberhard  H.  (1220-1240) 
and  duke  Leopolda  VI.  (1198-1230) 


Mint  of  CELJE  (Cilli) 


> 


Count  Friderik  II.  Celjski 
1454 


Count  Ulrik  HI.  Celjski 
+ 1456 
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in.  MINTS  OF  KRANJSKA  (CARNIOLA): 
Mint  of  LJUBLJANA  (Leibach) 


Duke  Bernard  Spanheim 
1202-1256 


i 


Mint  of  KAMNIK  (Stein) 

Friderik  II.  BabenberSki 
1230-1243 


Mint  of  BREZICE  (Rann) 

Archbishop  Eberhard  H. 
1200-1246 


i 
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Mint  of  RAJHENBURG  (Reichenburg),  branch  mint  of  Brezice 


Archbishop  Eberhard  II. 
1200-1246 


> 


Mint  of  KOSTANJEVICA  (Landerstrost) 


Duke  Bernard 
1202-1256 


Mint  of  SV.  KRIZ  (SANTA  CRVX  - Heiligenkreuz),  branch  mint  of 
Kostanjevica 


Duke  Bernard 
1202-1256 


Mint  of  CATEZ  (Tschatesch),  branch  mint  of  Brezice 


Duke  Bernard 
1202-1256 
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Mint  of  OTOK  PRI  DOBRAVI  (HrvaSki  Brod  - Gutenwert) 


Bishop  Otto  II.  FreisinSki 
1188-1220 


Babenberzani 
after  1228 


Duke  Oto  VII. 
Andechs-Meranski 
1228-1229 


<1/  >1*  \L*  vL*  ^ .1.  tl.  *1.  ^ ^ *J-  J.  J.  ^ «i|  j.  ^ *!,  j,  . f . j.  ^ .J.  J,  j.  *x#  *1.  ^ ^ .I. 
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COIN  COLLECTION  ATTRACTS  THIEVES 

In  Gohles,  Germany,  two  Romanians  offered  a coin-collection  to  a dealer  of  antiques 
in  June  1995.  The  dealer  asked  the  Romanians  to  return  in  two  hours  as  he  wanted 
to  estimate  the  coins  more  carefully.  When  the  duo  returned  police  were  present  and 
arrested  the  thieves.  The  collection  had  been  stolen  from  the  dealer  earlier  and,  of 
course,  he  recognized  his  collection. 

The  dealer  of  antiques  had,  however,  some  experience.  The  same  collection  had  been 
stolen  from  him  in  January  1995,  offered  to  the  owner  for  sale,  and  then  "repatriated" 
by  the  police. 

Now  the  two  different  groups  of  coin  thieves  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their 
luck  and  bad  luck  in  prison. 

(From  Leipziger  Volkszeitung,  No.  136  of  14.6.1995.) 
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HARD  COPY  REPRODUCTIONS 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester , England,  NI  # 2382 


Before  me  as  I write  I have  a rather  worn  Hadrian  dupondius,  a very  fine  AE3  of 
Constantine  II  (Beata  Tranquillitas  type),  three  identical  sestertii  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
as  Caesar  (RIC  1325),  a cast  potin  coin  of  Kent  of  about  100  BC  (Mack  22),  and  a 
bronze  medieval  pendant  seal  depicting  the  Paschal  Lamb  (Fig.  1).  All  of  these  are 
very  convincing  replicas  made  by  the  same  man,  Stewart  Sykes  of  Mirfield,  West 
Yorkshire.  In  fact,  the  AE3  of  Constantine  II  is  so  good  that  it  is  better  than  most 
of  the  active  forgeries  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  when  I showed  it  to  one  experienced 
dealer  in  Roman  coins,  he  looked  distinctly  worried  and  mumbled  something  like,  "He 
needs  watching!".  When  I wrote  and  told  Stewart  about  this,  he  was  genuinely  taken 
aback.  "The  main  point  in  your  letter  that  gave  me  cause  for  concern,"  he  replied, 
"is  that  I never  thought  of  anyone  using  my  copies  to  deceive." 

Some  background  information  is  in  order  at  this  point  Stewart  is  a member  of  a 
metal  detectorists’  club.  His  replicas  are  all  copies  of  artefacts  found  by  himself  or 
other  members  of  the  club.  Basically  they  are  mementos  of  finds,  to  be  retained  by 
the  detectorists  when  the  original  is  sold.  A good  example  of  this  was  a very  rare 
Stephen  penny  found  by  a friend  of  Stewart’s  on  a farmer’s  land  in  January  1994. 
It  went  through  the  usual  treasure  trove  inquest  in  March,  and  was  auctioned  in  June 
of  the  same  year  for  £4600.  The  farmer  and  the  finder  got  half  each,  and  the  replicas 
served  to  remind  both  of  a lucky  find.  I too  have  a replica  of  this  coin. 

Stewart’s  replicas  of  silver  coins  are  all  cast  in  pewter  and  toned  to  look  as  much  like 
the  original  as  possible.  The  casting  is  extremely  good.  The  toning  is  done  using 
selenium  dioxide  which,  when  applied  to  pewter  will  give  anything  from  a black  to 
a pale  grey  finish.  If  the  finish  is  too  dark,  a light  rub  with  000  wire  wool  will 
lighten  the  tone  to  the  desired  shade.  (Stewart  used  to  work  part-time  restoring 
antique  weapons  for  a gunsmith  in  the  Midlands,  and  picked  up  the  use  of  selenium 
dioxide  as  a blackening  agent  from  there.)  Like  the  casting,  the  toning  is  extremely 
good.  Of  course,  the  pewter  replica  is  different  in  weight  to  the  silver  original,  and 
this  is  readily  detectable,  but  these  are  not  forgeries,  remember:  they  are  merely 
intended  to  look  like  the  original.  What  is  extraordinary  is  that  the  bronze  coins  are 
also  cast  from  pewter,  and  are  not  bronze  at  all!  To  get  a bronze  finish,  selenium 
dioxide  is  applied  as  before,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then  buffed  up 
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with  black  (Marcus  Aurelius  sestertii  & pendant  seal),  brown  (Hadrian  dupondius  & 
Constantine  II  AE3)  or  green  (Celtic  coin)  boot  polish,  depending  on  the  final  effect 
required!  As  I have  already  indicated,  the  final  effect  can  be  startlingly  good:  you 
simply  wouldn’t  know  that  it  wasn’t  bronze. 

Now,  the  Marcus  Aurelius  sestertii,  though  they  look  very  good,  would  be  difficult 
to  pass  as  forgeries  to  anyone  experienced  in  dealing  with  Roman  coins,  on  account 
of  their  light  weight  and  also  a slight  concavity  of  the  large  surface  of  the  coin,  not 
found  on  the  original,  and  presumably  a side-effect  of  the  casting  process  (Note  1). 
The  small  AE3  of  Constantine  II  and  the  Celtic  coin,  though,  are  much  harder  to 
detect  by  "feel",  weight-wise,  being  light  coins  anyway,  plus  being  smaller  in 
diameter  they  do  not  show  the  concavity  effect.  These  could,  I think,  be  passed 
dishonestly.  (To  add  to  the  confusion,  most  dealers  and  collectors  would  not  suspect 
an  AE3  of  Constantine  n,  or  a worn  dupondius  of  Hadrian  - for  of  course,  the  casting 
faithfully  reproduces  the  wear  on  the  original!  - for  the  simple  reason  they  are  such 
common  coins,  and  no-one  forges  common  coins....) 

As  I’ve  said  already,  Stewart  has  expressed  concern  about  the  dishonest  use  by  others 
of  his  replicas.  "But  how  far  do  you  go  to  prevent  this  without  ruining  the  replica?", 
he  asks,  which  is  a good  question,  already  discussed  in  respect  of  the  Ashmore 
replicas. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  Stewart’s  replicas  - and  the  reason  he  uses  pewter  - 
is  that  having  a relatively  low  melting  point,  copies  in  that  metal  can  be  made  quite 
literally  over  the  kitchen  stove.  Even  more  extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  the  moulds 
can  be  made  using  cuttlefish  bought  at  the  local  pet-shop,  match-sticks,  and  a length 
of  string  or  an  old  bootlace!  I will  do  my  best  to  describe  the  process  as  I have  seen 
it  done  on  a home-video  showing  the  replicating  of  a medieval  silver  buckle. 


A piece  of  fine  grain  cuttlefish  is  cut  in  half  and  both  soft  surfaces  smoothed  flat  so 
that  they  are  flush  with  each  other.  These  become  the  two  halves  of  the  mould.  The 
buckle  is  then  pressed  firmly  into  one  of  the  two  pieces  until  it  is  half  submerged 
(Fig.  2).  Matchstick  dowels  are  then  pushed  in  at  A,  B and  C to  act  as  locators  for 
the  second  piece  of  cuttlefish  which  is  then  pressed  down  onto  both  buckle  and 
matchsticks  until  the  two  halves  are  flush  with  each  other  (Fig.  3).  The  upper  half 
is  then  removed  again  and  the  buckle  taken  out.  The  imprint  of  half  the  buckle  is 
now  in  one  piece  of  the  cuttlefish,  and  the  imprint  of  the  other  half  in  the  second 


cuttle, iVi 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 

(View  from  X in  Fig.  2) 
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piece.  The  matchsticks  and  holes  ensure  that  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  can  be  re- 
located next  to  each  other  exactly  as  they  were  when  the  buckle  was  in  position. 


A funnel-shaped  entry  point  for  the  molten  metal  and  several  air  vents  are  now  cut 
into  the  mould  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  (As  the  metal  flows  in,  the  air  has  to  have  an 
escape  route,  or  one  ends  up  with  disruptive  bubbles  in  the  casting.)  The  entry  point 
is  cut  partly  in  each  half  of  the  mould,  tapering  as  shown  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
any  part  of  the  design  on  the  buckle.  The  air  vents  only  need  to  be  scored  into  one 
half  of  the  mould,  however,  as  this  gives  enough  of  an  escape  route  for  any  air. 

The  two  halves  of  the  mould  are  now  put  together,  being  located  correctly  using  the 
matchstick  dowels,  and  bound  firmly  in  position  using  the  string  or  bootlace.  The 
whole  is  propped  upright  with  the  entry  funnel  at  the  top,  and  the  molten  pewter  is 
poured  in,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  mould  is  then  opened  up,  the  replica  buckle 
removed,  and  the  bits  of  excess  metal  which  have  flowed  into  the  air  vents  or  remain 
in  the  entry  funnel,  are  carefully  removed  to  give  a neatly  finished  product. 

The  mould  can  be  used  again,  often  up  to  5 to  10  times,  but  eventually  repeated 
removal  of  successive  casts  destroys  the  details  of  the  imprint  in  the  cuttlefish. 


Incidentally,  this  use  of  cuttlefish  to  make  moulds  is  a technique  dating  back  certainly 
to  Roman  times,  and  is  still  recommended  in  books  on  home-made  jewellery  methods! 
Coins  and  pieces  of  jewellery  with  finer  detail  can  be  done  using  cuttlefish,  but 
Stewart  recommends  that  they  be  done  together  with  a less  detailed  piece,  arranged 
one  above  the  other  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  weight  of  the  metal  in  the  upper  buckle 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 
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buckle  forces  the  metal  into  the  finer  detail  of  the  coin  lower  down. 


Assembly  follows  numerical  order:  item  to  be 
copied  is  set  into  1 & 2,  then  the  whole  of  1 & 

2 pressed  into  3. 

Generally,  though,  for  finer  detail  coins,  Stewart  uses  heat  resistant  rubber  moulds. 
The  rubber,  which  is  heat  resistant  up  to  about  600  degrees  Centigrade,  comes  in 
liquid  form,  and  becomes  solid  on  the  application  of  a catalyst.  The  Marcus  Aurelius 
sestertii,  which  were  done  as  a test-case  from  a coin  loaned  from  my  own  collection, 
were  done  using  rubber  moulds,  for  example,  as  was  the  medieval  pendant  seal.  The 
latter  could,  however,  be  done  using  a three-piece  cuttlefish  mould,  as  ingeniously 
suggested  by  Stewart  in  Fig.  6. 


The  rubber  mould  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  A layer  of  plasticine  is  flattened 
out  on  a board  and  the  coin  pressed  into  it  so  that  it  is  half  submerged.  A plastic 
surround  is  then  placed  round  the  coin  and  pressed  into  the  plasticine.  A suitably 
shaped  object  is  also  pressed  half  way  into  the  plasticine,  next  to  the  coin,  to  create 
an  entry  point  for  the  metal.  Stewart  uses  an  old  .38  bullet.  It  gives  a good  conically 
shaped  entry  point!  Four  holes  are  also  pressed  into  the  plasticine  as  shown.  These 
will  serve  to  form  locators  for  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  as  explained  below. 

Everything  is  then  sprayed  with  a releasing  agent  before  the  rubber  solution  is  poured 
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in.  (The  agent  merely  prevents  the  rubber  sticking  to  the  coin,  the  plastic  surround 
and  the  plasticine.)  When  the  solution  has  been  carefully  poured  in  and  smoothed 
out,  the  base-board  is  tapped  gently  to  release  any  air  bubbles  that  might  have  formed 
round  the  coin.  This  is  essential,  for  if  they  are  not  removed  they  will  spoil  the 
quality  of  the  cast.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  set  for  several  hours. 


$e>l\  drpi 
r-u  to  b . 


The  whole  apparatus  of  Fig.  7 is  then  dismantled.  The  plasticine  is  peeled  off  from 
the  rubber  and  the  surround  (the  coin  and  bullet  will  remain  embedded  in  the  rubber 
if  this  is  done  carefully).  The  slab  of  rubber  is  then  removed  from  the  surround  and 
replaced  the  other  way  up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  coin  and  bullet  are  now  half 
submerged  in  solidified  rubber.  Note  that  the  rubber,  having  flowed  into  the  holes 
in  the  plasticine  of  Fig.  7,  now  forms  the  pegs  of  Fig.  8.  Everything  is  again  sprayed 
with  releasing  agent  and  more  rubber  solution  poured  on  top  to  form  the  second  half 
of  the  mould,  the  whole  being  gently  tapped  to  remove  air  bubbles,  as  before.  When 
it  has  been  allowed  to  set  for  several  hours,  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  can  be 
removed  from  the  surround,  gently  peeled  apart,  and  the  coin  and  bullet  removed. 
Note  that  the  pegs  on  the  lower  half  of  the  mould  will  have  made  holes  in  the  upper 
half,  enabling  the  two  parts  of  the  mould  to  be  exactly  relocated  in  relation  to  each 
other.  Air  vents  can  at  this  stage  be  scored  into  the  rubber,  as  with  the  cuttlefish 
mould,  if  required.  Before  putting  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  back  together  for 
casting,  the  interior  of  the  coin  cavity  and  entry  point  are  coated  with  a fine  dusting 
of  French  chalk  to  minimise  resistance  to  the  metal  flow.  The  rest  of  the  process  is 
so  similar  to  the  cuttlefish  method  that  it  needs  no  further  elaboration.  For  two  bits 
of  cuttlefish  read  two  slabs  of  rubber. 


Fig.  9 


As  I have  already  said,  my  Marcus  Aurelius  sestertii  were  done  using  rubber  moulds. 
The  Hadrian  dupondius  and  Celtic  coin  were  done  using  cuttlefish  moulds.  The 
Constantine  II  AE3  has  been  done  by  both  methods,  though  the  specimen  I have  was 
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done  in  cuttlefish,  which  just  goes  to  show  that,  crude  as  this  method  sounds,  the 
results  can  be  extraordinarily  good  in  skilled  hands!  Fig.  9 shows  one  of  the  Marcus 
Aurelius  sestertii.  Hopefully  it  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  casting, 
though  clearly  a full  appreciation  of  these  things  can  only  be  gained  by  meeting  them 
in  the  metal! 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  friends  in  the  detectorists’  club,  Stewart  did  start  to  produce 
replicas  on  a commercial  basis,  starting  his  Hard  Copy  Reproductions  in  1993-4,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing  (December  1994)  ill-health  has  put  a stop  to  this,  and  he  now 
only  produces  replicas  as  a hobby  or  as  favours  for  friends.  This  will  no  doubt  be 
greeted  with  relief  by  many  coin  dealers  and  collectors,  but  I must  say  that  his 
products  are  a most  interesting  addition  to  my  collection  of  forgeries,  fantasy  coins 
and  replicas. 


Note  1.  This  concavity,  Stewart  has  lately  been  informed,  is  caused  by  a lack  of 
antimony.  As  I understand  it,  the  deficiency  results  in  a shrinking  of  the  metal  as  it 
solidifies,  which  in  turn  causes  the  concavity  effect.  I have  noticed  the  same  effect 
on  forgeries  of  Roman  coins  cast  in  bronze,  which  date  from  the  18th  or  19th 
centuries. 

THE  POW  CAMP-MARCHTREK 


Sounds  like  just  getting  to  this  Camp  might  have  been  a problem  in  itself  during 
World  War  I.  However,  this  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  World  War  I German  POW 
camps  in  Austria. 

Marchtrek  was  one  of  the  smaller  camps,  but  issued  a variety  of  camp-canteen  tokens, 
in  denominations  of  10,  20  and  50  heller  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  in  1915  and 
1916. 

Marchtrek  was  in  that  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  that  is  today  known  as 
Czechoslovakia. 

(Reprinted  from  NI  Bulletin , August,  1974) 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■A-* *  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

THE  FLEUR  DE  LIS 


The  fleur  de  lis  is  a stylized  representation  of  a stemless  lily  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
it  became  a symbol  of  purity  and  virginity,  and  consequently  associated  with  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Even  before  1000  A.D.  episcopal  coins  of  French  bishops  whose 
cathedrals  were  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  show  the  fleur  de  lis.  The  fleur  de  lis  is 
therefore  a religious  symbol  and  not  just  an  ornament  on  French  coinage,  and  in  time 
came  to  signify  the  sacred  and  priestly  character  of  the  French  kings,  becoming  by 
the  reign  of  Philippe  II  Auguste  (1180)  the  official  emblem  of  the  French  royal  house. 
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(Submitted  by  Patrick  D.  Hogan) 


THE  COST  AND  COINAGE  OF  A 14TH  CENTURY  PILGRIMAGE 


Robert  Turfboer,  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  NI  # 1960 

In  1991  The  Dutch  Royal  Coin  Cabinet1  sponsored  a rare  exhibit  in  its  museum  at 
Leiden  and  called  it  (in  translation): 

"To  Jerusalem.  The  costly  voyage  of  a medieval  Count" 

The  exhibit  included  the  second  re-issue  of  an  article  which  had  first  appeared  in 
1975  in  a historical  anthology2  and  in  1980  was  reprinted  in  a Dutch  numismatic 
yearbook3. 

The  final  re-issue  was  done  in  the  form  of  a 32  page  booklet  published  by  the 
Rijksmuseum  Het  Koninklijk  Penningkabinet,  Leiden,  1990.  It  is  the  enriched,  and 
now  beautifully  illustrated,  edition  of  what  is  called  in  Dutch:  De  reiskas  van  graaf 
Willem  IV.  This  translates  freely  into:  the  travelling  cash  box  of  Count  William  IV. 
Dr.  Enno  van  Gelder,  former  director  of  the  Royal  Coin  Cabinet,  is  the  author. 

The  booklet’s  own  cover- summary,  again  translated  in  English,  gives  a good  review 
of  its  contents: 

"In  1343/44  Count  William  of  Hainaut  and  Holland  went  on  a 
farreaching  voyage  to  Palestine  and  East-Prussia.  In  the  financial 
account  of  that  expedition  all  daily  expenditures  have  been  recorded 
and  the  various  coin  types  in  use  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  then 
current  are  mentioned.  The  money  brought  from  the  Netherlands  could 
not  be  used  everywhere,  a condition  which  more  than  six  centuries 
later  has  not  changed  substantially. 

Budgetary  problems  too  played  their  part:  For  the  Count  was 

confronted  with  several  unforeseen  expenditures:  high  interest  rates, 
an  expensive  baptismal  gift  for  a blue-blooded  godchild  in  Milan,  and 
a robbery  resulting  in  partial  loss  of  money  and  personal  effects. 

The  many  medieval  coins  in  public  and  private  collections  take  on  a 
new  dimension  because  of  the  travel  account  of  Count  William:  this 
document  calls  to  our  attention  the  living  reality  of  which  actual  coin 
types  were  in  daily  use  in  those  times." 

The  trip  served  a dual  purpose:  a pilgrimage  to  Palestine  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  - on  the  way  back  - a detour  via  East  Prussia  to  aid  the  knights  of  the  German 
Order  in  their  annual  winter  battle  with  the  heathens  of  Lithuania.  Some  of  the 
Count’s  fellow  travelers  went  along  for  the  latter  part  only. 

Although  the  financial  records  do  not  include  the  actual  total  mancount,  it  is  estimated 
that  this  number  must  have  been  close  to  200.  Knights  brought  their  own  servants, 
of  whom  some  had  their  own  horse  and  weapons.  During  the  trip  they  were  all  on 
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the  Count’s  payroll. 

The  trip  from  Holland  to  Italy  was  on  horseback.  From  there  they  sailed  by  Venetian 
galley  to  Cyprus.  Only  sixty  individuals  had  been  given  papal  dispensation  to  have 
contact  with  the  Islamic  infidels.  The  remaining  travelers,  including  the  treasurer,  had 
to  wait  on  Cyprus  and  never  saw  the  Holy  Land. 

The  story’s  tuning  happens  to  highlight  the  transition  in  circulating  coinage  in  that 
part  of  the  world  from  the  centuries  old  monopoly  of  small  silver  pennies  to  the  larger 
silver  ones  and,  of  course  to  gold  coins.  The  basic  Dutch  monetary  unit  of 
accounting  at  the  time  of  this  expedition  was  the  gold  "schild"  (Eng:  shield).  One 
schild  represented  18  "groten".  One  Flemish  groot  was  a coin  with  three  grams  of 
silver.  One  pound  groten  meant  240  of  these  silver  coins;  each  measuring  28mm  in 
diameter.  This  currency  was  accepted  only  North  of  the  Alps.  Everywhere  else 
exchanges  were  required  and  one  marvels  at  the  awesome  task  the  Count’s  treasurer 
had  in  a time  when  the  calculator,  electric  light,  copy  machines  and  ballpoint  pens 
were  yet  centuries  away. 

The  little  book  is  full  of  examples  of  such  reckoning  and  in  due  course  it  mentions 
a vast  array  of  contemporary  coins,  their  relative  values  and  the  complex  way  of 
converting  them.  Not  to  mention  the  human  element  of  chantage,  high  interest  rates 
charged  by  loan  sharks,  the  unforeseen  expenditures  and  other  such  traveling  pleasures 
then. 

The  reader  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  numismatic  details  and  in  the  total 
cost  of  this  expensive  venture.  Here  is  what  Johannes  van  Nederhem,  the  Count’s 
treasurer  and  bookkeeper  has  reported.  The  "summa  summarum",  says  he,  was  2440 
pound  groten  for  an  expedition  which  lasted  eight  months,  from  August  8 1343  till 
April  8 1344. 

The  total  weight  of  all  that  money  in  gold  must  have  exceeded  135  KG! 

In  budgetary  terms,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Count  and  his  advisers  had  far 
underestimated  their  needs.  How  that  problem  had  to  be  handled  is  also  discussed  in 
some  detail. 

The  booklet’s  illustrations  are  superb  and  for  a numismatist,  who  is  so  inclined,  the 
many  examples  copied  directly  from  the  treasurer’s  accounts  are  a wonder  of 
linguistic  and  calligraphic  fascination.  My  greatest  regret  is  that  the  author  and  his 
resources  have  been  unable  to  trace  more  of  the  purely  human  side,  the  motivations, 
the  hardships,  the  discoveries  and  "summa  summarum"  the  confrontation  with  the 
reality  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Islam  of  1343. 

1.  Rijksmuseum  Het  Koninklijk  Penningkabinet,  Leiden. 

2.  De  reiskas  van  graaf  Willem  IV  in  Driekwart  Eeuw  Historisch  leven  in  Den  Haag\ 
’s  Gravenhage,  1975. 

3.  idem  in  Jaarboek  voor  Munt  - en  Penningkunde  67,  1980. 
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A WORLD  OF  MONEY  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES:  A CONCISE  NON- 
EUROCENTRIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD’S  NATIVE  CURRENCIES.  By 
Allen  M.  Blair.  1995.  Cardcovers,  8-1/2"  x 11",  158pp.,  heavily  illustrated. 
Available  from  Northcountry  Publishing  Company,  1509  Fillmore  Street,  Alexandria, 
Minnesota  56308.  Price  is  $35.00  plus  $4.00  shipping.  (Price  is  $30.00  plus  $4.00 
shipping  for  ANA  and  IBNS  members.) 

Emphasis  is  on  the  money  of  the  world’s  native  peoples,  pre-  and  post-colonial. 
Surveyed  is  basically  B.C.  money  of  the  Stone  Age;  Sumer,  Babylonia  and  Assyria; 
Anatolia’s  Hittities,  Hurrians,  Trojans  and  later  Lydians,  Pamphylians,  et  al.;  Egypt; 
India;  Ugarit  and  Aram;  Phoenicia;  Mediterranean  Crete,  Mycenae,  Cyprus,  Sardinia 
and  Etruria;  China;  Canaanites,  Philistines  and  Hebrews;  Arabia’s  Sabeans,  Himyarites 
and  Nabateans;  Persia  and  Greece;  Scyths  and  Sarmatians  of  the  ancient  western 
steppelands;  Balkan  Macedon,  Thrace  and  Illyria;  Rome;  Caucasian  Georgia  and 
Armenia;  north  Africa’s  Carthage,  Cyrenaica,  Numidia  and  Mauretania;  Afghanistan 
and  Bactria;  Central  Asia’s  Dahae,  Parthians,  Sogdians,  Choresmians,  Tochari,  Saka, 
Kushan,  Hsiungnu,  Juanjuan  and  Hephthalites;  Sri  Lanka  and  the  Maldives;  and  Celts. 
A.D.  money  includes  that  of  Cambodia,  Burma,  Siam,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Malaya,  East 
Indies  and  Philippines  kingdoms  and  hill  tribes;  Japan;  Himalayan  kingdoms  of  Nepal, 
Tibet,  Ahom,  Bhutan,  Ladakh,  and  Sikkim;  Byzantium;  Turks,  Uighurs  and  Mongols; 
Korea;  Siberia’s  native  peoples;  the  Muslim  world;  Africa’s  Axum  and  later  sub- 
Saharan  kingdoms;  the  South  Seas’  Melanesians,  Micronesians,  Polynesians, 
aboriginal  Australians  and  later  Eurosettlers,  Europe’s  Germans  and  Vikings,  Huns, 
Avars  and  Slavs,  Uralians,  Romanians,  Albanians  and  Balts;  the  New  World’s  native 
Americans  and  later  Americans  including  South  Americans  and  Canadians.  Our 
cyberspace  economy  and  the  inherent  nature  of  money  are  inductively  explored  in  the 
final  chapters. 

This  book,  which  draws  on  the  findings  of  hundreds  of  scholars  from  a wide  variety 
of  disciplines,  is  not  just  about  money  but  the  economics  of  money  and  constitutes 
a mini-history  of  world  banking,  also.  Numerous  shibboleths  about  money  are 
demythified— first  known  coins,  for  instance,  are  attested  in  Old  Babylonian  archives 
(1894-1595  B.C.);  first  checks,  bills  of  exchange  and  charge  accounts  in  Sumer  of  at 
least  2043  B.C.;  first  know  derivatives  (options  and  futures)  in  1792-50  B.C. 
Babylonia;  first  known  paper  (actually  leather)  money  in  China  about  120  B.C.;  first 
known  vending  machines  about  150  B.C.  in  Egypt.  Money  gods  and  music  are 
surveyed  not  to  mention  some  interesting  money  laws,  dances,  poetry,  prayers,  and 
so  on. 

For  ease  of  reference,  some  629  currencies  and  the  states  where,  and  peoples  among 
whom,  they  circulated  are  cross-indexed  and  a detailed  Table  of  Contents  is  provided. 
About  235  major  sources  consulted  and  listed  in  the  Bibliography  reflect  not  only  the 
findings  but  the  viewpoints  of  native  as  well  as  non-native  scholars  and  numismatic 
specialists. 


Review  supplied  by  the  publisher. 
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T.  J.  Orlik,  P.  O.  Box  947.  Lewiston.  NY  14092:  Mail  Bid  Sale  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  POW  Notes.  Over  250  different  varieties  and  some  German  Notes.  Free 
list  sent  upon  request. 

Reinhold  Jordan.  Freitagstrasse  32, 97422  Schweinfurt,  Germany:  Collect  ULLR- 
medals,  luck-  tokens  for  people  practicing  winter  sports.  Only  items  showing  the 
word  ULLR  or  a man  on  skies  with  bow  and  arrow.  Write  first  with  any  offer. 

Wolfgang  Schuster,  Heiligenstadterstrasse  193/1/2,  1190  Vienna,  Austria:  Want 
to  correspond/trade  with  collectors/dealers  interested/specializing  in  Portuguese  issues 
of  Angola  and  St.  Thomas/Mozambique  of  1813-1825  as  well  as  regarding  Haiti’s 
19th  century  copper  Centime  strikes. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  My 

Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Coins  and  Currency  book  that  describes  their  coins, 
paper  money,  tokens,  coupons,  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  scrip  and  several  other  financial 
instruments  is  now  available.  Please  write  to  Bill  Henderson  at  Northwest  Banknotes, 
P.  O.  Box  73037,  Puyallup,  WA  98373  or  call  him  at  206-848-9194  to  order  your 
copy. 

Gerhard  Schon,  Postfach  71  09  08,  D-81459  Miinchen,  Germany:  WANTED  in 
uncirculated  condition:  BRAZIL  "Prova"  marked  coins  of  FAO  types  / ECUADOR 
1 Sucre  1992  / EL  SALVADOR  5 Centavos  1985  / HAITI  10  Centimes  1986  / 
JAMAICA  "Forestry  for  Development"  20  Cents  1981,  1982,  1984,  1987  / JAMAICA 
"World  Food  Day"  20  Cents  1984,  1985,  1988  / NICARAGUA  25,  50  Centavos  1983 
/ PANAMA  1/10,  1/4,  1/2  Balboa  1987,  1988  / PERU  Prooflike  (FDC)  sets  from 
1950s  to  1970s  / URUGUAY  1/4,  1/2,  1 Gaucho  1992  bullion  coins.  Please  offer. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304.  Washington,  NJ  07822:  WANTED  - Islamic/ Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R 068117. 

Schon-Buchversand,  Postfach  71  09  08,  D-81459  Miinchen,  Germany: 

Announcing  our  stocklist  of  modern  world  coins.  Heavy  in  FAO  coins  (including 
FAO  collector  coins),  Olympic  Games  and  other  sports  coins,  patterns,  piedforts  and 
low  mintage  coins.  List  is  sent  free  upon  request  (please  state  fields  of  interest.) 

Member  Notice  Page  Request:  Members  are  urged  to  use  this  page  to  publish  your 
free  Member  Notices.  Most  using  the  page  report  excellent  results.  For  information 
on  the  rules,  see  page  270  of  the  December,  1994  issue  or  write  to  the  editor. 
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